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GERMAN EDUCATION 
CAN BE SAVED 
WE might as well be realistic about America’s 


failure to change German education. We 
about to lose the struggle; we have lost it already. 


are not 


The only way we can salvage anything from the ruins 
is to face this fact squarely 
There is no use recalling the lost opportunity except 


and change our tactics. 
as it may guide any future efforts. The essential 
facts are well known by officers charged with review- 
ing the American occupation program. First, 
1945, the Education Branch was dumped into the 
eatch-all Civil Affairs Division of Military Govern- 
ment too far down the line of command to claim pri- 
mary attention of the military governor, its staff and 
budget controlled by men engrossed in German polit- 
It should have been included in 


in 


ical-party problems. 
a strong division with Information Services where 
the total reorientation picture could have been co- 
ordinated. 

Second, the Education Branch staff was not chosen 
for its administrative experience and ability in spite 


By 
HERBERT C. MAYER 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN VIEWPOINT, INC. 
NEW YORK 


of the fact that this was the urgent need. This led 
to a tiresome chain of scholarly inquiries, lectures, 
and seminars on everything but the reorganization 
of the German schools, the preparation of new text- 
books, and the training of teachers. 

Third, the and Cultural 
Affairs Division was set up in 1948 to correct these 


when new Edueation 


basic weaknesses it was doomed to failure by the con- 
tinued exclusion of the Information Services Division 
which had done a commendable job in its popular 
the old 


personnel of the Education Branch was moved into 


education areas and also by the fact that 


the new positions that were created to bring in new 
blood. 


his hands tied and progress impossible. 


Thus the new director, Alonzo Grace, found 


The American failure is particularly ironie because 
of our great boast of this nation’s educational pre- 
eminence and because of our administrative ineptness. 
France in spite of its disruption by German ocecupa- 
tion moved one of its ablest supervisors from Paris 
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with assistants and textbooks before the end of 1945. 
The United States staff had not displaced all of Hitler 
textbooks as late as 1949, and improvement of the 
German schools is still just a blueprint. 

There was no lack of a basic program and policy 
for revamping German The Educational 
Commission under George F. Zook’s leadership pro- 
duced a report that outlined sound objectives. This 
report had wide circulation in the United States but 


schools. 


it was never applied in Germany. Those in charge 
stood on the unreal insistence that democratic edu- 
cation cannot be forced upon people; that they must 
evolve it themselves. Without criteria for change the 
German authorities were asked to recommend revi- 
sions of their school system. There was much talk 
but no results. Only when the Occupation Statute 
abrogated the power to compel German reforms did 
the education staff ery out in alarm because they were 
losing the right to foree changes they had never used 
even persuasively. 

Now the Germans expected to be required to alter 
their schools; in fact many of them looked forward 
to American leadership to break the ironclad forms 
of German education. They expected to have to 
broaden their elementary schools; to open their sec- 
ondary schools to abie pupils of all classes; to include 
modern history and social studies in the curriculum; 
to strengthen teacher-education institutions; and to 
adopt modern classroom methods. Yet the fumbling 
American officers let the old German political school- 
men stand off popular hopes with wrangling over 
school equipment, feeding, teacher accrediting, bud- 
gets, and buildings. 

We might as well admit the facts; we lost a golden 
opportunity in the years since 1945 when German 
schools could have been rebuilt on a new foundation 
even as the newspapers, magazines, books, music, 
theater, radio, and movies were. The Germans took 
those innovations eagerly, and they would have re- 
sponded similarly to reforms in education. The ques- 
tion now is what can be done? 

First, let us not have another series of commissions 
junketing to investigate German schools and make 
new recommendations. We have a good one, not to 
mention a lot of useless ones. The original recom- 
mendations are still valid. Second, let us stop send- 
ing scholarly researchers over there to gather data 
for books or dissertations. Third, let us stop acting 
as if American education is the only source of modern 
The Germans can and have taken much from 
and they can accept such 


ideas. 
other European systems 
ideas more easily from them than from us. 
let us recognize that the improvement of German 
education is an administrator’s job of school improve- 


Fourth, 


ment not a scholar’s job of investigation. 
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The situation in Germany and German schools js 
not hopeless. We lost the first round while other 
American efforts succeeded. Let us take a leaf from 
some of the good jobs. Germany was full of splendid 
libraries in the past, but in 1945 many were destroyed, 
In spite of offers of 

The German people 


roofless, cold, and unkempt. 

help the libraries did nothing. 
were hungry for books, magazines, anything to read, 
anxious for what they had been denied for 15 years, 
So a few ambitious Americans started information 
centers without dollars or budgetary help except a 
With help from 
American librarians and newspaper editors the flood 


half dozen American staff members. 
of material started. In makeshift buildings and im- 
provised equipment these information centers broke 
the log jam of intellectual isolation. Germans came 
to get warm, read fascinating American material, saw 
exhibits, and heard concerts and lectures. Even the 
teachers came to gather material and prepare new 
texts. Word spread and soon there was a zone-wide 
demand for information centers and branch reading 
rooms. Even the Germans in the British Zone asked 
for such centers and got our help. 
have paid high tribute to the effectiveness of this 
work, and German participation proved beyond all 
doubt that they want new ideas and information. 


American visitors 


There is only one way to change German education 
It must be done because the Germans want it 
I did not say the German educators want 
Newspapers 


today. 
themselves. 
it, I said Germans, just plain Germans. 
and magazines have been ready champions of im- 
provement. Progressive leaders in all walks of life 
will rally to the job of reviving German education 
once they see what needs to be done. 

The machinery for this job already exists. Some 
of us who had no great faith in official progress in 
educational reform insisted on including a new unit 
ealled the Cultural Exchange branch which could 
begin the process of introducing new ideas and serve 
as a basis of permanent interchange of ideas. That 
unit has done yeoman service in the past two years. 
In this country the work has been strait-jacketed into 
purely academic exchange of students and teachers or 
scholars. It was never intended for so limited a use. 
All ranks of German leadership need to see what a 
modern school system can do for a nation to build up 
the popular demand for reform. Then school admin- 
istrators, young and old, need to see how changes 
have been brought about in other countries. For- 
ward-looking German schoolmen know that their na- 
tion must take giant strides to overtake the rest of 
the world after the reactionary Hitler period. They 
used to be at the top; it is not to their liking to be so 
far behind. 
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The Department of State is committed to strength- 
ening the Cultural Exchange work. What is needed 
is a practical program of co-operation in the United 
States to develop popular as well as professional 


Shorter Papers. 
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interest in reform. If the established organizations 
in American education will support the broadest kind 
of program for educational reform in Germany we 


may yet win what we once lost. 





GENERAL EDUCATION AND GENERAL- 
EDUCATION COUNSELING 


MELVENE DRAHEIM HARDEE 


Florida State University, Tallahassee 


In a recent publication, two college administrators 
working in the area of general education, make the 
following statement: 

General education is a flexible adaptation of the pro- 
cedures of higher education to the changing character 
of the modern world. Basically, it asks the individual 
student to explore his physical, social, mental, and 
spiritual environment in order that he may see where he 
stands in the complex modern world, and, knowing that, 
may better understand where he wants to go.1 


Systematic evaluations of the programs of general 
education show, in general, that students welcome the 
idea of exploring their physical, social, mental, and 
spiritual environments—that they are challenged by a 
program of study which is both personalized and 
functional. But evaluations of general education have 
also shown that an organized program of educational 
counseling must accompany the program of general 
education if students are to carry on an exploration of 
self and society in the most meaningful of ways. 

Curriculum planners, administrators, and teachers 
in the area of basie or general education use the 
terminology of their subject matter with facility and 
understanding. But college freshmen, only recently 
graduated from traditional or more-than-moderately 
progressive high schools, find the catalogue descrip- 
tions of general education confusing if not incompre- 
hensible. Few high-school seniors have acquaintance- 
ship with the term humanities. The title, communica- 
tions, carries for them a connotation of radio and 
wireless; and such labels as personal development, life 
adjustment, or effective living baffle the freshman stu- 
dent completely. 

Nor can the high-school administrator or teacher 
be of much help, for the experience of these educators 
has been largely with their own studies of a liberal- 
arts or professional nature. Only a few state col- 
leges and universities have attempted to interpret 
their programs of general education to faculty per- 
sonnel in the secondary schools. Where this has been 


1W. H. Stickler and J. P. Stoakes. Junior College 
Journal, March, 1950, p. 398. 


done, there has been created an opportunity for a 
close working relationship. The teacher of English 
composition in the high school, knowing the offerings 
in the area of communications in the college, ean direct 
the work of prospective college students toward a 
more thorough understanding and mastery of the 
techniques of reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. The high-school teacher of mathematics, ap- 
praised of the organization and content of the re- 
quired work in basic mathematics, ean assist the 
college-minded members of his class to prepare more 
completely to meet the demands of college and univer- 
sity course work. Incidental articulation of high- 
school and college curricula, however, has never been 
found to be sufficient. Only the carefully planned and 
executed program of co-operative study among the 
general-education counselors, also known as faculty 
basie courses in high school has been found to work. 

Lacking in most eases the assistance of the high- 
school faculty in interpreting to students the objec- 
tives and the terminology of general education, the 
college administrators have requested the help of their 
own faculty members, those outside the area of general 
education as well. as those participating in its pro- 
gram. Given special training for their responsibili- 
ties, these selected faculty members have become 
general-education counselors, also known as faculty 
advisers or teacher-counselors, whose duty it is to 
assist the new student to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the curricular pattern of the institution. 
Teaching members who are selected by administrators 
for the counseling responsibility are chosen with care, 
ittention being given to many of these traits of per- 
sonality : 


1. Sensitivity to human relationships: Interest in 
working with students; ability to sense another’s emo- 
tion; patience and the ability to listen; genuine receptive 
and interested attitude. 

2. Objectivity: Capacity for controlled sympathy; 
open-mindedness; recognition of one’s own fallibility; 
sense of honor. 

3. Flexibility in ways of working with others: Ability 
to make essential compromises as the occasion demands; 
maturity of emotional patterns. 

4. Respect for another’s individuality: Ability to 
accept the student as he is, on his own level of adjust- 
ment; willingness to give the student freedom to work 
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out his own solutions to problems; confidence in the stu- 
dent’s integrity or ability for growth. 

5. Concern for the operation in everyday living of the 
moral and spiritual values. 

6. Readiness to make the most of opportunities for 
growth as a counselor-teacher. 

7. Possession of an alert, clear, and creative mind 


which is stimulating to others.2 


The emphasis is upon the ability of the teacher to 
deal with the student in a learning situation. The 
faculty counselor is concerned with the adjustment 
of the student to his immediate present and with his 
realistic planning for the future. The counseling ac- 
tivity is a purposeful relationship which focuses upon 
student growth in self-understanding and self-de- 
cision.? 

While the functions of the teacher-counselors may 
vary from institution to institution, the chief duties 
and responsibilities are conceivably these: 

1. The educational counselor explains to the freshman 
student the program of general education as it relates 
to the first two years of college; as it relates to the major 
of the student (if he has expressed interest in a major) ; 
and as it relates to preparation for life pursuits generally. 

2. The educational counselor plans with the student a 
schedule of courses with a consideration of the over-all 
first year’s work. This may be accomplished through a 
consideration of the offerings set forth in the various 
publications of the institution; by considering the stu- 
dent’s strengths and needs as revealed by a study of 
high-school tests and grades and of college tests; by 
personal interview; and by judgments of his ability as 
estimated by high-school principals and teachers. 

3. The educational counselor assists the student in ex- 
ploring his major field. In accomplishing this, the vari- 
ous departmental publications of the university will be 
interpreted; in addition, the student may be referred to 
a special consultant or expert in the field or to the 
counselors in the vocational-guidance Finally, 
particular extraclass or part-time work activities may 


office. 


be recommended for the consideration of the student. 

4. Likewise, the educational counselor assists the ‘‘un- 
decided’’ student in exploring major fields. This is 
accomplished by referring him to experts in the field of 
specialty, to counselors in the vocational-guidance office, 
to the bureau of test services for supplementary testing, 
to sponsors of various extraclass activities, etc. 

5. The educational counselor serves as a ‘‘ faculty 
friend’’ to the student by demonstrating a personal in- 
terest in him and in his adjustment to college; by serving 
as a central contact person in getting suggestions from 
residence counselor, teacher, or department head which 


can be used to help the students, and in giving suggestions 


2 Handbook for Advisers, Stephens College, Columbia 
Mo. 
Aiken and others, Current Trends in Higher 
Education, Official Group Reports of the National Con- 
ference on Higher Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington 6, D. C., 1949, p. 20. 
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to the residence counselor, teacher, or department head 
which can be used to help the student; by allowing the 
student freedom to make his own choices after the 
limitations, alternatives, and consequences involved in a 
decision are pointed out. 

6. The educational counselor serves as a link between 
the student and the faculty and administration by coun- 
seling the student on matters of failure, on the pro- 
cedures for dropping or adding courses, on eligibility for 
the various exemption examinations in general education, 
and on eligibility for special help in remedial classes or 


clinies.4 


The counselor’s abilities are challenged by such stu- 
dent questions as: How does the program of general 
education apply to me? Can you help me work out 
a major? What electives may I choose? Of these 
two courses in general education, which one would be 
better for me? What course load would you recom- 
mend for me? Why am I failing in this particular 
general-education course when I study all the time? 
The teacher-counselor helps the student plan a pro- 
gram of courses which will (1) support his interests 
and abilities, (2) challenge his interests, (3) allow him 
to explore his interests and abilities and develop his 
personality. In this way, the program of study is 
“personalized” for the student. 

The plan for general counseling at Florida State 
University makes it possible for each entering student 
to obtain the assistance of a faculty member who has 
greater experience and maturity than a clerk, who is 
perhaps more readily available than a dean or a de- 
partment head, and who is able to give the student a 
feeling of belonging and personal worth. As one 
writer says, “This identification with faculty is a 
powerful preventive of problems and is at the same 
time a very great incentive to a student to ‘stretch 
himself’ to equal the stature of his new faculty ac- 
quaintance.’’ 

With the general-education counselor responsible 
for the welfare of the freshmen student in these spe- 
cifie phases, the necessity arises for a type of training 
which will prepare the faculty member for his duties. 
Both interest in counseling and ability to counsel are 
known to vary in considerable degree among a group 
of faculty counselors. A program of training de- 
signed to eare for the differences found among indi- 
vidual counselors within an institution is necessary. 

In some colleges or universities, the type of inservice 
training may be definitely labelled informal. This 
kind of program is characterized, in general, by two 
factors: (1) It proceeds to orient teachers to their 


4 Manual for Educational Counselors, Florida State 
University, 1950, pp. 7-8. 

5 Sister Annette. Student Personnel Services in Gen- 
eral Education, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1949, p. 249. 
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counseling duties through activities that are not sepa- 
rated from the total faculty orientation. (2) It pro- 
ceeds with an instructional tempo which allows the 
faculty to absorb ideas rather than meet them head-on. 

In training programs of the informal type, faculty 
members learn of the institution, its curriculum, its 
personnel and staffing through a year-long, somewhat- 
more-leisurely set of activities, both social and profes- 
sional. Ideas are shared and information exchanged 
at lunch tables, in departmental meetings, on the golf 
links, and in various other faculty gatherings. With- 
out doubt, these informal activities ean go a long way 
in meeting the objectives set up for training teacher- 
counselors. 

In the formal training program, there is the wish 
to impart specific knowledge and understanding re- 
lated to: (1) the basie philosophy of the program of 
general education; (2) the objectives of the areas of 
general education and of specific courses within the 
areas; (3) the content of areas and courses in general 
education; (4) the methods used by the teachers of 
general education to stimulate learning on the part 
of the students; (5) the relationship of previous 
learnings of the student—carried over from high 
school and prehigh school—to the college program of 
basic education; (6) the importance of high-school 
tests and high-school grades in predicting a student’s 
ability to do work in the various areas of general 
education; (7) the relationship of the general-educa- 
tion courses to the major which the student may de- 
clare at the time of his entrance to the university; 
(8) the relationship of scores made on the college- 
entrance examinations to the courses which are selected 
by the student in the general-education curriculum. 

In addition, the training program for counselors is 
directed toward developing the skills and abilities of 
the counselor in (1) recognizing the total aspects of a 
student problem in the process of counseling and 
guidance; (2) conducting effective interviews with 
students; (3) applying test data, grades, and evalua- 
tive summaries to the counseling process; (4) assisting 
the student to analyze himself objectively; and (5) 
facilitating the referral of the student to a specialist 
who can work with him on a complex problem of ad- 
justment. 

Finally, in an organized training program for 
teacher-counselors, consideration is given to the atti- 
tudes and appreciations of counselors toward (1) the 
program of educational counseling—its aims and ob- 
jectives; (2) the total over-all aims of general educa- 
tion in higher education; (3) the specific aims of the 
general-education curriculum in the local institution; 
(4) the plan for co-operative study set up between 
the counseling groups and the chairman of general 
education; and, above all, (5) the opportunity for 
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counselors to work with freshmen who demonstrate 
differing strengths and needs in their interests, abili- 
ties, and personality. 

The methods used for imparting such knowledge, 
skill, and appreciation vary among institutions. Some 
practices in current use are these: a manual or hand- 
book of information to be used by counselors; in- 
dividual conferences of the counselor and the co- 
ordinator of the counseling program; case conferences 
in which all individuals who work on a problem of a 
particular student meet to determine the contributing 
factors and to suggest a course of action; lecture-type 
instruction given in a large group arrangement by the 
co-ordinator in charge of counseling; “co-operative 
learning” ventures whereby new counselors are in- 
structed by experienced counselors in a small work- 
shop arrangement; research-study groups, volunteer 
or required, which meet to consider the problems which 
arise in counseling students enrolled in the general- 
education curriculum. In this last connection, the 
volunteer type of diseussion group is held at Kansas 
State College with its group of 250 faculty counselors.® 
At Florida State University, the 120 educational 
counselors are “expected” to attend the eight small 
group-discussion meetings which are scheduled during 
the year. 

In the latter institution one of the most successful 
methods used for assisting counselors to learn about 
the content and method of an area in general educa- 
tion was a panel discussion in which eight representa- 
tives spoke on “The Contributions of the Areas in the 
Humanities to the Needs of Particular Students.” 
The speakers presented brief talks to the entire group 
of counselors, allowing a half-hour question-and- 
answer period before the assemblage broke up to go 
into smaller groups for further consideration of the 
ideas. 

Other activities for assisting educational counselors 
to learn of the general-education program have come 
about through (1) a study of the course plans and 
syllabi of the various courses in general education; 
(2) the attendance of counselors at lectures given by 
off-campus consultants in general education—Earl 
McGrath, H. T. Morse, Eduard Lindeman, and others; 
(3) the participation of the chairman of genera] edu- 
cation and the various area chairmen in the seminar 
discussion groups conducted by the educational coun- 
selors. 

The instructional process has not been entirely one 
of absorption on the part of educational counselors; 
frequently the counselors, individually or in groups, 
seek out the chairman of the general-education pro- 

6 From an address by I. J. Gordon, ‘‘The Creation of 
an Effective Faculty Advising Training Program Group 
Procedure,’’ delivered at the National Meeting of the 
American College Personnel Association, March 29, 1950. 
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gram or the chairmen of the special areas to make 
suggestions about the name or designation of a course, 
the course description, the numbers of students to be 
accommodated in the courses, the objectives of the 
course, the course content, the course examinations, 
the methods used in teaching or in evaluating the 
course. The counselor brings a fresh, usually un- 
biased point of view about the program of general 
education as he has observed its effect on students. 
In his role of counselor he hears frequent expression 
of ideas made by students enrolled in the general- 
education courses. 

Hence, when the program of general education is 
evaluated in an institution, an appraisal will neces- 
sarily be made of the effect of educational counseling 
upon the individual student and upon the total group 
of students enrolled in the basic course work. Ad- 
ministrators need to know how well the program of 
general education has been explained to the new 
student; how alert the educational counselor has been 
to the needs of the individual student—his interests, 
abilities, and personality; and how successful the 
counselor has been in helping the student relate the 
program of general education to a possible major field 
and to preparation for life pursuits generally. An 
evaluation of this type may be difficult to carry out 
in view of the fact that many of the changes in be- 
havior or attitude resulting from teaching and coun- 
seling may not be discerned for a period of years to 
follow graduation from college; it should, however, 
” The student who 
says to an interviewer-evaluator at the completion of 


not be dismissed as “impossible. 


Reborts... 


eight months in college, “But, I don’t see why I had 
to take a course in humanities. It has nothing to do 
with my plans for life,” may be indicting his educa- 
tional counselor, his course instructor, the course con- 
tent, the teaching method used in the course, any one 
or all of these. Likewise, the appraiser will note in 
interview the statement of the student who declares, 
“T didn’t want to take the course in humanities at all, 
but my educational counselor showed me how I would 
profit from it as a business major. I wasn’t sorry at 
all because it turned out to be a great course.”* Ap- 
praisers need to examine the statements made by the 
consumers of general education to determine the points 
at which a strengthening or a continuance of the pro- 
gram or the process should be effected. 

The statement which Dr. Stickler and Dr. Stoakes 
make is correct. Genera! education does ask the in- 
dividual student to explore his physical, social, mental, 
and spiritual environment in order that he may see 
where he stands in the complex modern world and may 
better understand where he wants to go. But the 
exploration can be more fully and effectively done if 
the young collegian is helped to help himself. Such 
assistance may be provided best by a member of the 
teaching faculty, who, through special training, is able 
to work closely with the student in the role of educa- 
tional counselor or adviser. 


7W. Earle, ‘‘A Survey of the Opinions of Freshmen 
Students toward the Educational Counseling Program,’’ 
a thesis submitted to the Graduate Council of Florida 
State University in partial fulfillment of the master’s 
degree, August, 1950. 

8 Op. cit. 





READING-IMPROVEMENT SERVICES IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


WALTER BarBe? 


Baylor University 


WirH the increase of students following the past 
war, the problem of poor reading at the college level 
became acute. This was not an entirely unforeseen 
occurrence. McCullough, Strang, and Traxler? pre- 
sented a number of reasons for the increase in read- 
ing problems on the college level in the postwar 
period. With the phenomenal increase in college en- 
rollment many students who would formerly have 
gone no farther than high school now flocked to col- 
lege. The increase in enrollment necessitated larger 


1 With the assistance of Robert Eckert and Andrew 
Stroebel. 

2C. M. McCullough, R. M. Strang, and A. E. Traxler. 
‘*Problems in the Improvement of Reading.’’ New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. P. v. 


classes and less individual attention. Reading ability 
has always been an important factor, but it took on 
greater importance when less time was given to indi- 
vidual instruction in the subject areas. 

Shortly before the beginning of the war Paul 
Witty® reported that colleges and universities were 
doing little to help their students with poor reading 
ability. Now, some five years since the end of the 
war, the time seems right to examine once again what 
is being done to help college students in what must 
be recognized as essentially the most important skill 
for success in college. 

In attempting to answer the question of what col- 
leges are now doing in the field of reading improve- 
ment, the present study was undertaken. Ninety-five 
major colleges and universities throughout the United 
States were sent postcard questionnaires. At least 
one school was reached in each state. Sixty-seven re- 


sP, A. Witty. ScHoot AND Society, 52: 564-66, 
November 30, 1940. 
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plies were received, and the following report deals 
with these replies. It is felt that this is a fair sam- 
pling of the colleges and universities in the country. 

In response to the question, “Do you have a reading 
clinie for college students?” 48 schools replied affirma- 
tively, only 14 replied negatively. Three 
schools reported that they offered remedial-reading 
work, but not in clinical form. 
of the schools answering said that they offer reading- 


while 
Since three fourths 


improvement work, it would seem a safe assumption 
that a great deal of progress had been made in bring- 
ing this need to the attention of college officials. 

That the incentive to establish reading clinics in our 
colleges and universities is largely a product of the 
recognized need for reading improvement during the 
past five years was clearly revealed. Thirty-three 
schools, about half of the responses, reported that 
their reading clinics had been established within the 
past five years. The year 1949 was apparently the 
highest single year, for 10 schools reported that their 
reading clinics were then organized. No more than 
two clinics were established in any one year prior to 
1940. A few of the reading clinics dated back more 
than 20 years. 

In an effort to determine in what departments read- 
ing-improvement work is being offered, a question was 
directed toward the administration of school reading 
The list below indicates the departments in 
which reading-improvement work is offered and the 


clinics. 


number of schools reporting. 


Number 


Department of Schools 


Reporting 
Mc ead aero ate mele et © hawk wee mane deel male 16 
I, oo nae sig a's atavoxecn o: Mal aon a Mele S's meee sieraie 12 
COUROGIIOM GEG BUIGNECE ccc ccc wccesccrnessees 12 
PENT ohio ca aii «31a a So anther locale oacaad ie ale 6 
Misc. (communication skills, junior division, etc.) 5 


This would indicate that there is little agreement as 
to which department should actually provide for read- 
ing-improvement work. The only danger in the lack 
of a definite department lies in the fact that no one 
department feels responsible for such a_ service. 
Otherwise it would really make little difference to 
which department this work is attached. As long as 
the need is recognized, it should then remain for each 
individual school to decide the department in that 
particular school best suited to provide this service. 

In order to ascertain the number of students who 
receive remedial-reading instruction in the schools 
providing reading services, each school reported the 
number to whom they gave assistance within a single 
The range extended from 25 to 1,200 students. 
Since the 


year. 
The average number was slightly over 300. 
schools approached were almost all large, this would 
indicate that not nearly enough of the reading prob- 
lems were being cared for. It does indicate an effort, 


however, to meet this need. 
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Some 30 schools reported that they offered courses 
in reading improvement. The question which natu- 
rally arises is whether or not credit is given for such 
courses. The problem is one that must be faced by 
any school which hopes to handle large groups and 
reach the largest number of students. If such work 
is entirely remedial, it does not seem that it would 
warrant college credit. However, where a develop- 
mental approach is stressed, there is certainly a basis 
for argument in favor of credit. Of the schools re- 
plying 20 listed courses which appeared to be credit 
bearing. The most common title of these courses in- 


cluded skills. This 
that reading was not the entire basis upon which 


communication would indicate 


credit was granted. There were a number of educa- 
tion and psychology courses, however, which appeared 
to be solely concerned with reading problems for 
Titles of these 
“Improvement in 


which credit was granted. courses 
varied: “Practice in 
Reading,” ete. 

Of the 50 schools reporting that they had a reading- 
improvement program, 23 had at least one full-time 
staff member; 28 reported that they had personnel en- 
gaged in part-time reading work. The maximum 
number of full-time personnel reported was five, while 
the maximum number of part-time personnel was ten. 
In regard to the training of the persons engaged in 
this type of work, 44 schools reported that their staff 
had received special training. Only four schools said 
that their staff had received no special type of train- 
ing to do reading-improvement work. 

When asked whether their reading-problem cases 
were treated individually or in groups, 36 schools re- 
ported that they used both methods depending upon 
the individual case; 14 schools stated that they used 
only group methods; only one school reported using 


Reading,” 


individual instruction alone. 

It was interesting to discover the various kinds of 
equipment that were used by colleges in corrective- 
reading work. All of the schools reported using 
either manuals or other printed materials dealing with 
reading improvement; 36 used reading-rate control- 
lers and 24 made use of tachistoscopes; 32 used some 
type of visual aids (films, flash cards, ete.). The tele- 
binocular was used by seven schools; six used the 
ophthalmograph; three schools used the metronoscope 
and one school used the audiometer. 

The results of this study indicate the importance 
that colleges have begun to attach to proper reading 
habits. That there is little agreement as to the 
methods used in improving reading or how such a 
program should be handled administratively is clearly 
demonstrated. The past ten years have brought 
about an increased effort on the part of colleges to 
provide for students with poor reading abilities. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
IN REVIEW 


WituiaAmM H. BEYER 


New York 27 


OrvER follows reason, and so inevitably enough two 
books on the poet, Ezra Pound, have appeared re- 
cently following the granting of the controversial 
Bollingen award to the tragie genius for “The Pisan 
Cantes.” The solitude of that isolated grove where 
poet-disciples, admirers, and autograph-craving sycho- 
phants exultantly spiral the eestasy of Pound’s muse 


, 


has long been split over the “Cantos,” and Peter Rus- 
sell’s collection of papers appraising his genius, con- 
tributed by illustrious writers, largely British, “An 
Examination of Ezra Pound,’? will provoke new dis- 
sonances, sharp and sonorous, as well as hymn the 
poet’s singing word, the illuminating image caught 


in the wink.” The volume invites consideration of 
the literary stature of the poet accused of treason 
for supporting Mussolini and confined to a mental 
institution, St. Elizabeth’s, Washington, D. C., where 
he composed “The Pisan Cantos” and where the award 
was presented to him. 

The second volume, “The Letters of Ezra Pound— 
1907-1941," is a judicious selection of the poet’s 
correspondence during his residence abroad. D. D. 
Paige, as the editor, shows superb judgment in this 
choice of letters and reflects wisdom, understanding, 
and loyalty to the literary cause Pound expounded— 
art, first and last. The “Letters” impress because 
they are completely impersonal, a virtue which makes 
the volume all the more a portrait of the artist by 
himself, salty, vigorously good-natured, pithy, with 
acute lightning flashes of wisdom, all peppered with 
a taunting American idiom, which combine in a por- 
trait that is violently colored, yet evokes the aura of 
his singular genius. The “Examination” presents 
Pound in a series of profiles by his distinguished 
confreres, many of whom benefited, as “The Letters” 
also discloses, by his active participation in their cre- 
ative development. Among these are T. S. Eliot, 
James Joyce, Edith Sitwell, and Allen Tate, to men- 
tion a few, so the two books complement each other 
and are consequently of interest not only to poets 
and students, but to lovers of literature as well as 
modern artists generally. 


4 P. Russell, ‘‘ An Examination of Ezra Pound.’’ New 
York: James Laughlin, 333 Sixth Ave. 1950. Pp. 268, 
$3.75. 

2D. D. Paige, ‘‘The Letters of Ezra Pound—1907- 
1941.’’ New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1950. 
Pp. xxv + 358. 


He draweth likeness and hue from like nature 
So making pleasures more certain in seeming 
Nor can stand hid in such nearness 
Beauty he darts tho’ not savage 
Skilled from such fear a man follows 
Deserving spirit, that pierceth. 
Nor is he known from his face 
But taken in the white light that is allness 
Toucheth his aim 
Who heareth, seeth not form 
But is led by its emanation. 
Being divided, set out from colour, 
Disjunect in mid darkness 
Grazeth the light, one moving by other, 
Being divided, divided from all falsity 
Worthy of trust 
From him alone mercy proceedeth. 

(Canto XXXVI) 


This metamorphosis of soul is the Pound evoked by 
“The Letters” and honored in “The Examination.” 
His correspondence displays the spirit that fought 
Comstockism to get James Joyce’s “Ulysses” pub- 
lished. It was Pound who alerted Joyce to the tale’s 
parallel in myth to “The Odyssey,” and that with 
characteristic graciousness, for he was himself weavy- 
ing the Homerie myth into his epic “Cantos” as a 
leit-motif. T. S. Eliot admits that he owes every- 
thing to Pound and dedicates his famous poem, 
“Wasteland,” to him as il miglior fabbro—the better 
builder. Pound’s eagerness and determination to 
revitalize poetry and to forge an artistic frontier in 
America for native writers bade him to encourage all 
manner of proselytes, hopeful of developing disciples. 
Too often, his hopes proved futile, but he persisted 
in the whole range of modern art wherever he found 
creative analogy. He supported the sculptor genius, 
Brancusi, killed in World War I, and the composer- 
pianist, Antheil, who has since faded into obscurity, 
concocting cinema scores in Hollywood. He fought 
valiantly to support Harriet Monroe’s struggling 
magazine, Poetry, which publication furthered the 
careers of such new poets as Eliot, Masters, Sand- 
burg, Amy Lowell, Marianne Moore, to mention a 
few, and later put himself behind The Little Review 
with equal vigor, continually promoting the worthy 
and unrecognized. 

Being an idealist and a visionary, the poet was 
intolerant of bigotry, vulgarity, and the corruptions 
in our once noble Western institutions and he per- 
sisted in his attacks on the obstacles these culture- 
constricting forees promote. Of these the chief of- 
fenders are the venal banking system which practices 
usury and the deeadent governments which legalize 
this vicious practice that benefits the few at the ex- 
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pense of the many. Pound’s protest is typified in his 
battle to reduce our tariff on foreign books since it 
made it impossible for native poets to get their writ- 
ings inexpensively published abroad. His support of 
fellow artists was not restricted to that of artistic 
mentor for in everything he gave of himself as un- 
stintingly as the whole man; he was instrumental in 
providing financial aid, spiritual orientation, insofar 
as the Kantian transcendentalism he found sympa- 
thetic enabled him to, and the bonhomie of convivial 
In Ernest Hem- 
ingway he found a boxing partner, since apparently 


companionship that relaxes a man. 


theirs was hardly more than a hirsute affinity. Some- 
how he found time to teach, pursue his scholarly re- 
search, develop an astonishing variety of verse tech- 
niques largely through his illuminating translations 
of the poets of the medieval ages, the Greeks, and the 
Chinese, and treat these as subjects in perceptive 
prose. It is he who restored the genius, Cavaleanti, 
to his place in the literary hierarchy. Most impres- 
sive are the strides he made philosophically for, hu- 
man as well as humane, he became increasingly ab- 
sorbed in Confucius, and so aspires as he inspires still. 
Pound nursed Yeats through a winter and elevated 
Tagore to his true position as poetic genius, rescuing 
him from the obscenity of British smart-set adulation, 
for above all he despised sychophancy. Too, he en- 
visaged the contemporary writer’s problem as anal- 
ogous to those of all modern artists. Writing of 
Picasso to John Quinn, he says: 

It is not merely knowledge of technique, or skill, it is 
intelligence and knowledge of life, of the whole of it, 
beauty, heaven, hell, sarcasm, every kind of whirlwind of 
That is the right word, if 


force and emotion. Vortex. 


I did find it myself. 


As both volumes make clear, Pound’s capitulation 
to Mussolini was no sudden temperamental act. In 
the “Examination,” Max Wykes-Joyce analyzes the 
poet’s Fascism as economie Fascism, and in his 
“Cantos” Pound develops the theme of usury— 
“usura”—as the basic evil in society letting it serve 
poetically as the “Hell” in his epic poem. Specifi- 
cally Wykes-Joyce clarifies Canto 45 in which the 
poet makes sure he is understood on things economie 
for in his examination of banking, Pound makes 
sound, progressive recommendations based on success- 
ful procedures since he feels that, without economic 
stability established on non-usurous money exchange, 
man is stymied by “the stamina of stupidity.” In 
Canto 51 we read: 


Usury rusts the man and his chisel 

It destroys the craftsman; destroying craft 

Azure is caught with cancer. Emerald comes 
to no Memling 

Usury kills the child in the womb 
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And breaks short the young man’s courting 

Usury brings age into youth; it lies between 
the bride and the bridegroom 

Usury is against Nature’s increase. 


His stand on economies is basic to his anti-Semitism 
and anti-religious attitude and is restricted to that, 
for whatever peoples or institutions foster usury serve 
only to defeat man and the progress of our Western 
society. There is abundant proof that Pound is not 
racially anti-Semitic, and in “The Case of Ezra 
Pound” Charles Norman states that Pound’s most im- 
portant book in prose is dedicated to the Jewish poet, 
Louis Zukofsky, who has testified to the absolute lack 
of racial feeling in Pound. 

The “Examination” greatly clarifies Pound’s poetry 
and goes into considerable detail over the controversial 
“Cantos.” 


century in the English language all agree; he is the 


That Pound is the poetie genius of the 


great innovator in style and technique, design and 
pattern, and dynamically demonstrates that “the cre- 
ative word of the poet must cause the creative act of 
man” (Sloper). His literary purpose may well be 
judged by 
[He] . .. seized the extremities and the opposites 

holding true course between them 

shielding men from their errors 

cleaving to the good they had found. 

(Pisan Cantos) 


That he is a master as teacher, the quality of his stu- 
dents’ literary contributions demonstrate, adding to 
It is the “Cantos” that spur the con- 
tributors to praise or ery out in protest for the wound 


his prestige. 
inflicted on art. Here it is his meddlesome injection 
and seemingly unpoetic treatment of economics as a 
major theme into the epic poem that cause the tumult. 
The historic aspect is admirably handled by Henry 
Swabey. 

Hugh Gordon Porteus treats Pound’s Chinese poetry 
and his study of semanties brilliantly and analyzes 
the poet’s genius for analogical as against logical 
thinking. This alignment of the apparently dispa- 
rate in order to create something new is a logical 
development for Pound as Imagist and is revealed in- 
creasingly as the “Cantos” develop. It is more than 
second sight on the part of the poet since it builds 
a sounder understanding of Chinese culture; this at 
a time, prophetically enough, when wisdom (or lack 
of it) on our part in this direction shapes the destiny 
of our Western culture. 

Hugh Kenner’s essay is to us the richest. He pre- 
sents Pound’s preference for Chaucer over Milton and 
shows the parallel of the Chaucerian style with the 
immediacy of Chinese ideogram as used by Pound— 
“to live in the wink” imagery—“Finding the exact 


word for the inarticulate heart’s tone.” 
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Edith Sitwell eulogizes Pound for his contributions 
in style and form as well as content, modern to the 
core, since Pound was above all interested in “the 
beauty [which] is highly individualized and separate.” 
His fusion of image gives his poems unique stature. 
Miss Sitwell does not, however, completely support 
him in his “Cantos.” She holds a common reserva- 
that their 
might be fully as effectively treated in prose since it 


tion much of economic-historie material 


has none of the poetic sublimity “above a mortal 
mouth’—such illumination as makes 

the old man sweeping leaves 

Damned to you, Midas, Midas lacking a Pan— 
a revelation of our modern world. 

Among the contributors there is general agreement 
that the unacademic eagerness and basic honesty evi- 
denced by the persisting freshness of Pound’s ap- 
proach to people and artists of all time are what 
make his prose, too, meaningful and illumine as well 
as humanize his poetry so that the effect is one of 
grandeur. 

As to Pound, the man, G. S. Fraser sums him up in 
the following: 

In the perspective of history, his errors will seem inci- 
dental; his epic, his vision, his confession, his discovery 
of himself through his explorations of history, of humil- 
ity through the assertion of pride, of truth through the 
persistence in error, these will seem typical and broadly 
human, and in their paths noble and profound. 

Scholarly criticism inviting acclaim on grounds of 
erudition is a commonplace, but when one also dis- 
covers a volume of criticism such as “From Baudelaire 
to Surrealism,”’* a history of French poetry in the 
past seventy-five years by Marcel Raymond, not only 
a writer whose scholarship is impeccable, but one who 
demonstrates his stature as an artist in the brilliant 
analysis of poetic tradition, schools, and poets, as well 
as in his pellucid interpretation of the poet’s place in 
Ray- 
mond’s masterpiece was first presented in France in 
1933, and this text is a translation of the latest revised 
edition of 1947. 

Paralleling the mid-19th-century revolution in the 


our times, one has the unique work of a master. 


literary world which began when, as Rimbaud, “a 


’ as viewed by Claudel, 


mystie in the savage stage,’ 
perceived, the need to “change life” was first asserted, 
came the revolt in all the arts, most colorfully in 
French painting. The titanie power revealed down 
through the ages by artists and writers of the great 
traditions graced with genius had all been achieved 
in brilliantly organized, artistie concept, design, and 
execution. This power gained absolute authority 
from centering on an inspired idealization of nature 
‘“From Baudelaire to Surrealism.’’ 
1950. Pp. xvi+ 


3M. Raymond. 
New York: Wittenborn and Company. 
428. $3.75. 
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and of man, the pinnacle of the godhead in the uni- 
verse as they comprehended. The code of esthetics 
these artists established had achieved the stature of 
Modern art and poetry abjure this power 
It is as though its interpreters 


a myth. 
and aesthetic myth. 
contemplate man and nature through a microscope, 
even an X-ray, and often—far too often—do so in 
dreams, all in an effort to discern reality. The force 
of the impact in modern art is consequently fre- 
quently one of shock. By shifting the focus from the 
conscious to the unconscious, man is seen as isolated, 
his spirit, his form and purpose futile. One group 
of writers thus seeks “escape” through the meta- 
morphosis of self by cultivating in dreams a mood of 
selva obscura, while another seeks to identify itself 
with the external world of the machine age. All are 
intensely influenced by religion, politics, and patriot- 
ism—forces nurtured in two world wars—and the rise 
of Communism, which has intrigued many of them to 
participate in the adventure of social revolution. 
This is especially true of the Dadaists, but to all of 
them poetry is an adventure, and modern man, so- 
ciety, and the universe as science exposes it, their new 
frontier. “The universe in itself is inaccessible to 
us; and according to the anti-intellectuals, the more 
we try to express it in clear ideas, the less we grasp 
of its essence” (p. 222). 

The fuel for Rimbaud’s “change-life” spark to 
bring to flame had been slowly accumulating. Organ- 
ized religion, having failed to exorcise some of the 
human demands, philosophy attempted for two cen- 
turies to fill the gap, but it, too, failed. It remained 
for the artists and writers to take up the challenge, 
and the Symbolist, Dadaist, and Surrealist schools 
traced their development through revealing that all 
roads lead back to Rimbaud. Their exploration into 
the subconscious and the forces propelling our in- 
dustrial society has only begun in aesthetics as it has 
in pure science, for here we have the revolutionary 
theories of Einstein and the many physicists respon- 
sible for the atom bomb. Cultural and scientifically 
explosive forces complement each other. Poetic find- 
ings are infinitely varied, and not all poets are icono- 
clasts. For one, Claudel’s poetry is transcendental 
and proudly religious granting him the stature of 
mystic in his struggle with the irrational in man. 

In France, Rimbaud’s battle ery had barely been 
sounded and the fray joined before Freud drafted his 
army of psychologists provoking increasing clamor 
among the antagonists, and there were, and are today, 
many traditionalists who fought change, fearful that 
it might not prove to be progress. Psychology thus 
lent considerable support by substantiating what the 
perceptivity and intuition of the artists disclosed and 
oriented their shifting theories, giving both artists 
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In the evolu- 
tion of poetry, this adventure into the subconscious 


and psychologists additional stature. 


enificant. “This mental proteanism 


con- 
stantly renewing one’s life, is poetry” (p. 221). The 
revelation is one of a mystical kinship when the dar- 
ing poet succeeds, but too often in disembodying the 
universe he dismembers man. 


iS Sl 


However, “The power 
of poetic genius to transfigure and authenticate the 
world includes the power to consider man and his life 
without rejecting any of their elements, to penetrate 
them to the point where this vile matter is mysteri- 
ously transmuted” (p. 354f.). 

Examples are cited in the verses of Claudel, Nerval, 
Romains, Apollinaire, and Fargue, to mention a few. 
In summation, “It has been called the poetry of the 
eternal present.” 

One development of the modern French poets that 
deeply affected our own men is the enrichment of 
poetic language for, like De Maupassant, they de- 
tested the cliché, and Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, and 
their numerous disciples, admit an immeasurable debt 
to them. 

Raymond comprehensively traces the full course of 
the modern French poets and lucidly approaches their 
personalities, backgrounds, styles, accomplishments, 
and influence. The poems he uses by way of illus- 
tration are here both in French and in English and 
present luminous examples. One discovers a great 
vitality and a sense of affirmation and urgency in 
these poems, not only in content, but in the varieties 
of verse style and in their relation to philosophical, 
scientific, and social aspects of our day. There are 

dramatic impact and literary authority in Raymond’s 
presentation, and certainly a challenge to critics for 
he shows himself one with the men he hymns, and 
it is this spiritual affinity which gives the book its 
glow and Raymond his stature. 

The volume includes a reproduction of Raymond’s 
notes and has a meticulous and comprehensive book 
list by Bernard Karpel together with anthologies that 
are invaluable to student and lover of poetry alike. 
There are also an absorbing article on “Mallarmé and 
Painting” by Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler and a gen- 
erous scattering of sketches by such artists as Picasso 
and Matisse. 

Out of England comes an engaging book of dra- 

} matic criticism, “He That Plays the King: A View of 
} the Theatre,” by Kenneth Tynan.* The author is a 

young theatre-tyro—an actor and budding director- 
} producer in Litchfield, as well as playwright and 
) drama critic. We are completely won over by Tynan, 

for his love for the legitimate theatre is more than a 
} Passion—he is unabashed in his adoration and ad- 

4K. Tynan, 


ithe Theatre.’’ 
11951, 


‘‘He That Plays the King: A View of 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Pp. 256. $2.75. 
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mittedly has a “erush” which combines exultant hero- 
worship, “acolytic” bemusement, and reverence for a 
royalty knighted raffishly by Thespis, all raptures that 
we share. Wonder and revelation are what the stage 
likewise holds for us. There is never a lowering of 
house lights and the momentary hush in the darkened 
auditorium before the curtains part when, as by 
magic, we, who are sensitized to miracle-making, are 
not caught up in eestacy—palms moist, eyes wide, and 
breathless, of course—at the wondrous world that is 
awaiting us. Truly, this is the real moment of silence 
evoking an attitude of prayer, since basic to it is that 
André that 
the artist is the man who vanquishes destiny, and we 


essential emotion—awe. Malraux says 
are about to behold that godlike attribute exercised— 
perhaps consistent with the tenets of Aristotle, per- 
haps not, but at any rate conclusive, as it never is to 
us humans, victims of destiny. Later, when the eur- 
tain falls for the last time and we face our fellows 
in the sidewalk snarl we come to a dazed, incredulous 
stop—like children who have been backstage and 
are shown the puppets who seem giantsize from the 
front but are only twelve inches over all—this, this 
midget, can this be the ultimate of the ereator’s handi- 
work? Luckily, someone says, “Let’s have a drink.” 

Tynan’s rapture is not that of the starry-eyed in- 
nocent, credulous and gullible, for, despite his youth, 
he has an amazing erudition, and his sound scholarly 
perspective—the book is enriched immeasurably by 
his apt allusions and references—serves only to make 
his acute observations doubly significant, even dis- 
tinguished at times. 
infectious love of the theatre, his fresh approach and 


He writes magnificently, and his 


breezy candor, flaying and eulogizing, hymning and 
haw-hawing with equal spontaneity, all reveal a man 
of taste and discrimination. He is not bamboozled 
by sham—the inartistic—although his premise is the 
validity of the artifice of the stage and the technique 
of its artisans as he traces the paths of the heroic 
leaders—actors, writers, directors, and technical ar- 
tists of today’s British theatre. 


his enthusiasm which leaps from every page, and 


His wit punctuates 


there are reverence in his praise of those he worships 
and a pungent indignation in his badgering of those 
he deplores although he never stoops to the corrosive 
cynicism prevalent nowadays. Among the chapters 
is one covering the Edinburgh Festival which gives 
him a succulent opportunity to feast on the foreign- 





theatre fare provided—a high light that adds perti- 
nence to his comments and lends the book importance. 
Since many of the stars he discusses, Gielgud, the 
Oliviers, Redgrave, Flora Robson, Diana Wynyard, 
Donald Wolfit, Louis Jouvet, Jeane-Louise Barrault, 
Martita Hunt, Edith Evans, Pamela Brown, Alex 


Guinness, among others, have appeared in this coun- 
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try both on film and on stage, and many of the plays 
have also been produced successfully here, the book is 
bound to be of interest to all lovers of the theatre, 
most especially to students. 

One of the most engaging qualities of Tynan’s book 
is that he writes as though the movies had never 
the fact that the 
British actors are screen stars as well as stage. Too, 


of especial interest to us is his opening chapter on 


occurred—this despite many ol 


the low state of dramatic criticism in England since 
the celebrated James Agate’s death. The practicing 
critical gentry he feels, reveals a lamentable lack of 
knowledge of the techniques of the various theatre 
artists, lacks scholarly background, and “are the 
boozed eulogists, at one extreme, and at the other, 
the starved, fasting mockers and they address 


themselves to the suburban fortresses of semi-cul- 


ture.” He takes justifiable exception to George Jean 
Nathan’s coy maxim, “Art and the artists are ever 
youthful lovers: criticism is their chaperone,” which 
offers the critic as nursemaid. He agrees, and 


rightly, with Nathan’s remark that “fine drama, in 
truth, is usually a trifle snobbish,” contending that 
this “still holds good; the history of the theatre is 
a chronicle of kings, not republics... .” Tynan fur- 
ther suggests: 

What our critics need is a steady cultivation of re- 
sponse to uniqueness on the stage . [to] any of the 
marks by which we recognize a new experience in the 
theatres. 
and on the intellectual level, it means the abandoning 


It calls for great flexibility of reaction 
forthwith of an assumption . that every performance 
of a given role is an approximation towards an ideal, pre- 
existent interpretation of it. ... Acting . 
not on forms, but on personalities. 


. depends, 
The critic’s task is 
and if the 
result is pleasurable, and the personality does not con- 
tradict the lines . 


to measure the impact of a personality .. .; 


it is a good performance. 


With this airy apothegm we do not coneur since not 
only does it put the actor before the play; worse, it 
We agree rather with the 


” 


puts him before the role. 
Bard, “The play’s the thing... 
This is especially true in modern, realistic drama in 


not the player. 


which an actor’s ability to listen and react is a deter- 
mining factor in his ability to give complete validity 
to the characterization and thus offer the veracity of 
the drama and its full impact. We find great mis- 
chief is being done by saluting the actor’s personality, 
rather than hailing his artistry as an interpreter. 
Bernhardt is a gross example of an actress whose 


Pwemt?e@ ... 
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repertoire listed only mediocre dramas selected to 
serve as the magician’s hat out of which she magically 
conjured up all the beguilements of her personality 
with which to bemuse us. As art this can be a snare 
and a delusion. 

In England the stage is still considered a profession 
and the actors referred to as ladies and gentlemen of 
the What would Tynan say in comment- 
ing on the state of criticism among Americans since 


profession. 


we have none of the illustrious heritage of the British 
Across the 


whole country we have scarcely more critics that meet 


theatre for our national background? 


Tynan’s qualifications than can be counted on two 
hands, and all of these are elder men, grounded in the 
imported culture that was ours by adoption for the 
first quarter of the century, a fact that enables them 
to evaluate the vigorous American stage of the period 
since World War I in a cultural perspective. Our 
theatre today has lost all the dignity of a profession 
and has developed into a “hit-flop” merchandizing 
mart in which producers serve as promoters of pros- 
Plays are written 


pective investors who “buy in.” 
largely as previews for Hollywood, radio, and tele- 
spring of the stage, with 
Vy 


vision. The illegitimate o 


ff 
rare exceptions, fails to develop the new mediums 
artistically or make an exciting, unique contribution 
in their own terms—the advertising agency proposes; 
the Hooper-rating disposes. When a Senate investi- 
gation can draw a bigger house than any TV drama, 
that is news, but not good news for the theatre. 
Tynan’s theory, that the personality of actors be given 
precedence, is part of the failure of our theatre, for 
the mechanical medium’s entertainment creeps with so- 
called personalities. This is the premise upon which 
our dramatic criticism and critics must function to- 
day. As there is in TV and radio no pretense to 
culture but only merchandizing objectives and on the 
sereen only emphasis on personality, the critic is allo- 
eated the role of a glorified press agent, and his opin- 
ions must serve as the flashy wrappings for the news- 
est entertainment “line” just off the conveyor belt. 
Our newspapers and popular magazines, with few ex- 
ceptions, are most notably remiss in their cultural ob- 
ligations, for the majority of play reviewers have 
backgrounds in anything but the drama. Readers 
who are discriminating and are genuinely interested in 
discovering what is good, not merely what is pleasur- 
able, will find Tynan’s “He That Plays the King” 
completely rewarding—Long live the King! 





THE THREATS TO EDUCATION 


THE commencements which took place in high 
schools and colleges in the past month will not be 


recorded as attended by the glamorous and inspira- 
tional aura that are usually associated with them. 
Instead they were marked by an atmosphere of un- 
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certainty which reflected the prevailing outlook of 
the country. For boys graduating from high schools 
there was the uncertainty of the draft regulations 
and indecision as to the action to be taken—whether 
For 
young men graduating from the colleges to the un- 


to enter college or mark time until called up. 


certainty of the draft regulations there was the added 
uncertainty whether they could obtain employment if 
And 
so generally there is the paradox of plenty of em- 


they had not completed their periods of service. 


ployment opportunities, an army of trained gradu- 
ates, and frustration. 

These conditions are bad enough for young people 
starting on their careers. For those already entered 
on one career in particular, that of teaching, they are 
far worse. The wholesale dismissal of younger mem- 
bers of college faculties contains a threat to the fu- 
Both 


are being discontinued and those 


ture of the colleges which cannot be ignored. 
those whose services 
who were intending to take up college teaching will 
be so discouraged that it may be difficult in future 


Al- 


ready many American college teachers who have noth- 


to recruit promising and competent instructors. 


ing to look forward to next fall are applying for 
appointments in English universities. 

The lot of those who continue in the service of col- 
leges and universities is not a happy one in view of 
the limitations that are being placed upon their free- 
dom, if not directly, then because of the general at- 
mosphere now prevailing in the country and its reper- 
cussions on the academic world. Until better views 
prevail and it is recognized that academic freedom is 
not disloyal or subversive, but the essential basis of 
higher education, the nation will not reap the advan- 
tages and benefits that colleges and universities have 
it in their power to contribute to its welfare.—I. L. K. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE eighth annual Institute of Higher Education, 
sponsored by Searritt College (Nashville, Tenn.), the 
Division of Educational Institutions of the Methodist 
the Educational the 
Southern Baptist Convention, will be held at the col- 
lege, July 24-26. The 


broadened from year to year to meet the needs of 


Church, and Commission of 


program, which has_ been 
all college administrators, will offer a number of im- 
portant speakers. 

Ernest C. Colwell, former president of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago and at present visiting professor in 
Emory University (Ga.), will speak on three topics: 
“What is Happening in General Education?” “Moral- 
ity and Administration,” and “Religion in Higher 
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Estes Kefauver, U. S. Senator from 


Tennessee, will speak at the evening meeting, July 
Other lead- 


Education.” 


24, on “Education and Publie Morals.” 
ers to address the various sessions include: J. Handly 
Wright, director of public relations, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company; R. H. Edwin Espy, executive director, 
YMCA; Francis J. 


Council on Edueation; and John D. Millett, executive 


Brown, staff associate, American 


director, Commission on Financing Higher Education. 

Five section groups will encourage full and frank 
discussion of opportunities, problems, and techniques 
in the areas of public relations, counseling and guid- 
ance, finance, business administration, and religion 


in education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA AND FIRE CHIEFS TO 
CO-OPERATE IN A 
WORKSHOP 


THE International Association of Fire Chiefs is 
sponsoring a graduate Fire Prevention Curriculum 
Workshop for Secondary Schools at the University 
of Southern California (Los Angeles 7), August 6-31, 
according to a report sent to ScHoon ANnp Society, 


by C. C. 


university. 


Crawford, professor of education at the 

Advisory committees from the Southern 
California division of the California Fire Chiefs As- 
sociation and from the publie schools of Los Angeles 
are co-operating with the association and the univer- 
sity in the curriculum of the workshop, which will be 
headed by Dr. Crawford and a staff of three members 
of the faculty of the fire-administration program in 
the School of Public Administration: Robert C. Ger- 
letti, Frank B. Black, and Nathan S. Leichman. 

Teachers are invited to enroll in the workshop 
and to share in the writing of materials which the 
association will publish to assist teachers in fire-pre- 
vention instruction within various secondary-school 
courses to meet wartime civil-defense needs as well 
as normal peace-time demands. Chapters will be de- 
voted to teaching suggestions for each of the main 
high-school-subject areas. A special invitation is ex- 
tended to teachers outside California so that the pub- 
lished material may be representative of the needs 
and conditions in the nation as a whole. 

3ecause the workshop comes in the four-week post- 
will have 


session, graduate students who enroll no 


other courses and will be free to arrange tours, com- 


mittee sessions, and recreational affairs as an inte- 
grated group. The offerings will be on a full-time 
status as a four-semester-hour course. Detailed in- 


formation may be obtained by writing to Dr. Craw- 
ford at the university. 
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Notes and News... 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending July 2: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Russel J. Humbert, pastor of Trinity 
Methodist Church, (Ohio), been 
named president, DePauw University (Greencastle, 
Ind.), to sueceed the Reverend Clyde E. Wildman, 
whose intention to retire on June 30, 1951, was re- 
ported in ScHooL anp SOCIETY, October 7, 1950. 
Raymond H. French, instructor in art, has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship. 


Youngstown has 


James Henry Duckrey has succeeded Leslie Pinckney 
Hill as president, State Teachers College (Cheyney, 
ra.) 

Harold E. Hyde, chief of the division of educational 
research, New Hampshire State Board of Education, 
on June 22 was appointed president, Plymouth (N. 
H.) Teachers College, to sueceed Howard R. Jones, 
whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 11, 1946, and who has resigned to ac- 
cept a post as professor of school administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The Reverend Clifford E. Barbour, pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Knoxville (Tenn.), has 
been named president, Western Theological Seminary 
(Pittsburgh). 


Edwin Sharp Burdell, director, the Cooper Union 
(New York 3), has been named president, because 
of a revision of the by-laws that changes the title of 
the administrator of this 92-year-old institution. 
Under the new ruling the title of the president of the 
Board of Trustees, Gano Dunn, has been changed to 


chairman. 


The Reverend Albert W. Ray, a member of the 
South Georgia Conference of the Methodist Church, 
has succeeded S. C. Olliff in the presidency of Andrew 
College (Cuthbert, Ga.). 


Walter D. Head, formerly headmaster, Montclair 
(N. J.) Academy, has been named president, Bergen 
Junior College (Teaneck, N. J.), to sueceed Clarence 
L. Littel, whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Socrery, March 17. Harry A. Sprague, whose 
retirement from the presidency of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Montclair), was reported in 
these columns, June 9, has been appointed educational 
consultant. 

The Reverend D. Augustine Keane, S.J., principal 
of the high school, Boston College, has been trans- 
ferred to the rectorship of Cranwell Preparatory 


School (Lenox, Mass.), succeeding the Very Reverend 
Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., whose appointment to 
the presidency of Boston College was reported in 
ScHoon anp Society, June 30. 


The Reverend Charles M. Carey, C.S.C., and the 
Reverend Edmund P. Joyce, C.S.C., have been ap. 
pointed to vice-presidencies in the University of Notre 
Dame. Father Carey, associate professor of English, 
has succeeded the Reverend Joseph A. Kehoe, C.S.C,, 
as vice-president in charge of student welfare. Father 
Joyce, formerly assistant vice-president of business 
affairs, who has been pursuing advanced studies in 
Oxford University, has returned as acting vice-presi- 
dent of business affairs to serve during the leave of 
absence granted to the Reverend John J. Burke, 
C.8.C., because of ill health. 


The Reverend Michael J. Gavin, C.S.C., assistant 
professor of philosophy, University of Portland 
(Ore.), has been named vice-president to succeed the 
late Reverend William S. Seandlon, C.S.C., whose 


death was reported in ScHoou anv Soctety, April 7, 


Herbert A. Young, professor of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of California (Davis), has been named dean 
of the new College of Letters and Science that will be 
opened on the Davis campus in the fall. Miriam R. 
Darwin has been appointed lecturer in psychiatry on 
the San Francisco campus, and Egon Brunswik, pro- 
fessor of psychology on the Berkeley campus, has 
been granted leave of absence to lecture before the 
International Congress of Psychology in Stockholm 
(Sweden). 


The Reverend Edwin A. Quain, S.J., associate pro- 
fessor of classics, Fordham University, has succeeded 
the Reverend Gustave Dumas as dean, Graduate 
School. The Reverend J. Franklin Ewing, 8.J., as- 
sistant professor of anthropology, has been given 
additional duties as director, Institute of Contempo- 
rary Russian Studies, succeeding the first director, 
Richard T. Burgi, whose appointment was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, September 9, 1950. 


William C. Jones, whose resignation as president, 
Whittier (Calif.) College, was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, June 16, has been appointed dean of ad- 
Gordon Wright, 
professor of history in the university, who is on leave 
of absence for research in France, will return in the 
fall as acting head of the department of history to 
serve until a successor to Dan E. Clark, retired, can be 


ministration, University of Oregon. 


named. 


Harold W. Stoke, whose resignation from the presi- 
dency of Louisiana State University was reported in 
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ScHooL AND Society, February 10, and whose ap- 
pointment as director of a study to be made by the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
was reported in these columns, March 10, will assume 
new duties in September as dean, Graduate School, 
the University of Washington (Seattle 5), succeed- 
ing Edwin B. Guthrie who is retiring from admin- 
istrative duties to devote his time to teaching. In 
the College of Business Administration, Edward G. 
Brown, professor of marketing, has been named head 
of the newly created department of policy, personnel 
relations and production. In the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Edward Lewis Bassett, John Douglas Eyre, 
and Kingsley Blake Price have been appointed to 
assistant professorships in classical languages and 
literature, geography, and philosophy, respectively. 
Leaves of absence have been granted to: professors, 
Carlos Garcia-Prada (Romance languages and litera- 
ture, spring quarter, 1951-52) and Arthur Philip 
Herrman (architecture, fall, 1951-52) ; associate pro- 
fessors, Edwin Hewitt (mathematics, academic year, 
1951-52), Ruth Esther Penington (art, spring, 1951, 
and fall 1952), and Arthur Francis Smullyan (phi- 
losophy, academic year 1951-52); and assistant pro- 
fessors, Irene Neilson Bostwick (music, academic year 
1951-52), Wayne Burns (English, fall and winter, 
1951-52), Morris David Glickfeld (economies, aca- 
demie year 1951-52), Abraham Charles Keller (Ro- 
mance languages and literature, academic year 1951- 
52), and Charles Stuart Sheldon 
demie year 1951-52). 


(economies, aca- 
In the College of Education, 
Evelyn Fanning Smith has been named assistant 
professor of nursery education, and Thomas Ray- 
mond Cole, professor emeritus of educational ad- 
ministration and supervision and acting director, 
Bureau of Teacher Service and Placement. Edward 
H. Lauer, dean of university students, will resign 
from the deanship, September 1, and devote full time 
to his professorship of Germanic languages. 


Recent Deaths 


Harrison Sacket Elliott, retired professor of practi- 
eal theology, Union Theological Seminary (New York 
27), died, June 25, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
Dr. Elliott had served as secretary (1905-08) to 
Bishop Bashford of China; assistant secretary (1908- 
10), African Diamond Jubilee; secretary (1910-22), 
international committee in student publications and 
religious work departments, YMCA; instructor in 
religious psychology (1921-23), Drew Theological 
Seminary (Carmel, N. Y.); and assistant professor 
of religious education and psychology (1922-23), as- 
sociate professor (1923-25), and professor of prac- 
tical theology and director of the department of 
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religious education and psychology (1925-50), Union 
Theological Seminary. 

John Pitt Deane, professor emeritus of Biblical 
literature, Beloit (Wise.) College, died, June 26, at 
the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Deane had served 
as master of (1890-95), Brooklyn Latin 
School, and in the college (until 1910, Beloit Acad- 
emy) as principal (1907-10) and professor of Bib- 
lical literature (1910-39). 


classies 


Charles Edwin Schofield, editor of adult publica- 
tions for the Methodist Board of Education (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), died, June 28, at the age of fifty-seven 
Dr. Schofield had held pastorates of the Meth- 
odist and Congregational Churches in Nebraska, New 


years. 


Hampshire, Massachusetts, Colorado, and Wyoming 
(1914-32) and had served as professor of ethies and 
president (193442), Iliff School of Theology (Den- 
ver, Colo.); president (1942-44), Southwestern Col- 
lege (Winfield, Kan.); and in the editorship (since 
1944). 


a LY; L 


BALLARD, E. G., AND E. 8. CLIFTON. 
for English Composition. Form B. Pp. viii+ 120. 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York 16. 1951. $1.25. 
These exercises provide training in the decisions which the 
student must frequently make in criticizing and revising 
his own writing. 





A Workshop 


DENNEN, LEON. The Soviet Peace Myth. Pp. 32. 
National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1. 1951. 5 cents. 

“This exposes the’ Kremlin’s treachery and deceit masquer- 
ading as the dove of peace,” says C. D. Jackson, president 
of the committee. 

° 

Going to College Handbook. Vol. 5. Pp. 56. 
Publishers, 1 N. Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
35 cents; quantity rates. 

This is sponsored by the Presbyterian Educational Associa- 
tion of the South. 


Outlook 
1951. 


ae 
GUZMAN, JESSIE PARKHURST. ‘‘Some Achieve- 
ments of the Negro through Edueation.’’ Records and 
Research Pamphlet No. 1. Pp. 41. Mimeographed. 
Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Ala. 1951. Bound copies, 75 cents; unbound 
copies, 50 cents. 
A second revised edition on 
Negro has made since 1903, which would amaze even the 
farsighted Booker T. Washington were he able to look 
down the long, narrow, and tortuous road over which his 
fellow Negro citizens have traveled since the first group of 
Negro slaves was landed in Virginia in 1619. 
eo 
KiTSON, HARRY D. How to Use 
196. J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 8S. 
Philadelphia 5. 1951. $2.50. 
A new and completely revised edition, showing how anyone 
can improve his reading, vocabulary, concentration, mem- 
ory, and imagination. 


the achievements that the 


Your Mind. Pp. 
Sixth Street, 


e 
KNIGHT, EDGAR W., AND CLIFTON L. HALL. 
Readings in American Educational History. Pp. xxi+ 
799. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York 1. 
$5.00. 


The documents here brought together begin with those on 
Henrico College and East India School in Virginia in the 
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early part of the 17th century—the first educational efforts Values in Higher Education. Seventh Annual Utah 
in English North America—and continue into 1950. Conference on Higher Education. Pp. 120+x. Uni- 
. versity of Utah, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, 
MACAULEY, RUBYE MITCHELL. Planning School- —. et ‘ held at tt - 7 Sentuall 
er ‘eiease in : miter for Rd: ; — teport o 1e conterence held a le university, september 
Lunch M wes I p. ‘ i. _ Center for Educational Ser 14-16, 1950, with Ordway Tead as the guest speaker. 
vice, College of Education, Ohio University, Athens. 
1951. e 
A report on the 1951 Workshop for School-Lunch Personnel, WELLS, RALPH G. (Editor). New England Council 
q ° Nan —_ f > » 9H_94H = : . * ° , , . 
a a Ohio University, June 20-22, Education Study: The Economic Value of Educational 
wi. . . ag + , . 
e Institutions to New England. Pp. 26. 3ureau of 
re — ° ; ’ . , : F 3usiness Research, Boston University College of Busi- 
‘¢The Outlook for Women in Community Organization in Business Re — h Bosto U a ty College of Busi 
Social Work.’’ U. S. Department of State Bulletin ness Administration, Boston. 1951. 
ese de caine ahalate oper aren “4 ove aes ‘ Prepared for the New England Council by the staff of the 
of the Women’s Bureau No. 235-5. Pp. ix+41. Illus- Bureau of Business Research. 
trated. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1951. 20 cents. 
One of the bulletins in the Social Work Series. = 
FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


@ 
‘<School Civie Clubs: A Teacher’s Guide.’’ Curriculum 


Bulletin No. 1. Pp. vi+ 57. Illustrated. Board of . 
Secondary i ‘4 College 





Education of the City of New York, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 2. 1951. 
This was prepared to assist teachers in organizing and Elementary University 


guiding Civie Clubs on a school-wide or class basis. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K. ‘*The Adolescent 

Period: A Pictorial Atlas.’’ Monograph No. 2. Vol. BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
XIV. Serial No. 50. Pp. v+69. Illustrated. Society 711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 

for Research in Child Development, Inc., Northwestern Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
University, Evanston, Ill. 1951. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

This monograph is intended primarily as a reference work Pennypacker 5-1223 
for students and specialists in the many different fields of 
child development. 














1918 1951 
An Important Booklet on 


CT I A AY The Philosophy of Secondary Education 


College Entrance Requirements: A Study of 
WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE Ideals, Trends, and Institutions in the United 
States as Related to Secondary Education 
A New Group Plan 

Low Cost Cash Dividends by 
Available without medical examina- Laurence Elliott Tomlinson 
tion to staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions with 25 or more Harl R. Douglass, Dean, College of Education, 


employees. nee 
ied University of Colorado, says: ‘Should be pre- 


Beigel ee scribed reading for all who have to do with de- 


college. 














termining college entrance requirements and on 
the preferred list for all students of secondary 
Collective Life Insurance education.” 


Individual Life Insurance x 
Annuities Price $1.00 








Enclose payment with order addressed to: 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 
Established by Carnegie Organizations 231 S.E. 52nd Avenue 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. Portland 15, Oregon 
































TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colimbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


School of Education, New York University. 
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